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where as much as one-fifth of it may be absorbed.1 The remainder
passes through the blood-vessel walls of the intestinal tract.
The rate of absorption depends upon several factors; and as the
degree to which the drinker is affected depends upon the concentration
of alcohol in the blood stream, these factors are impoi'tant.
It is commonly known that the physiological and psychological
effects of alcohol are greater when it is taken on an empty stomach.
The intestinal contents, then, determine to some degree the rate of
absorption and, hence, the effects of the liquor. Although any food
or liquid will bring about this effect to some extent, certain foods
delay absorption more than others. This is particularly true of the
fatty substances found in butter, cream, olive oil, and milk. Conse-
quently, two cocktails before dinner are as potent as four after dinner.
Habituation is apparently a factor also, as it has been shown that
intoxication by a specific dose is greater in the person unaccustomed
to drinking than in the habitual drinker. The exact mechanism of this
acquired tolerance to alcohol is not known,
A third factor in determining the rate of absorption of alcoholic
beverages into the blood stream is the concentration of the ingested
solution. The greater the concentration of alcohol in the liquor,
the faster is the onset of intoxication. Whiskey and brandy, being
concentrated forms of alcohol, will lead to intoxication more readily
than dilute forms such as beer or wine.2
Other factors such as body weight, rate of alcoholic consumption,
and possibly the rate at which it is oxidized, may also effect the con-
centration of alcohol in the blood stream.
In considering aftereffects of alcohol we may conclude that the
important factor is the concentration in the blood, although psycholog-
ical factors may also enter in. If an individual believes he is about to
become intoxicated, he probably will react accordingly. Conse-
quently, in experiments designed to measure aftereffects, if the subject
knows that he is consuming an alcoholic beverage, a nonalcoholic dose,
which the subject is led to believe is alcohol, is also administered. By
comparing the results obtained from the alcoholic dose with the results
obtained from the nonalcoholic dose, the portion of the results attrib-
utable to the subject's belief that he would be affected can be deter-
mined. The final conclusions as to actual effects can then be made.
1 Department of Education Bulletin, 13, July I, 1935, p. 10.
2 Newman and Abramson offer a further explanation of the slow absorption of
wine by stating that wine has been found to contain a buffer substance that tends
to slow down absorption.   When whiskey was buffered to an equal degree, it
absorbed as slowly as wine.   Newman, H. and Abramson, M., Why Wine Acts
Slower than Whiskey, Science Digest, 1944, 12, 58*